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and acts of terrible violence were committed by the bad
characters amongst the storming soldiers. In vain did the
officers try to control this disorder, they were as powerless
as a paper boat against an oncoming tidal wave.
The resolution of the troops to throw off discipline [says Napier]
was quickly made manifest. A British staff-officer was pursued with
a volley of small arms and escaped with difficulty from men who mistook
him for the provost-marshal ... a Portuguese adjutant who en-
deavoured to prevent some wickedness was put to death in the market
place . . , and though many officers exerted themselves to preserve
order and many men were well conducted, the rapine and violence
commenced by villains spread . . .1 *
Anyone who came near San Sebastian was liable to become
a victim of the plunderers and the Master of an English ship
taking a stroll round the town was soon robbed of his coat,
his shoes and stockings, and his money. "What shall I
do ?" asked the disconsolate man. " Why," replied a
British officer, " if you wish to keep your shirt, you had
better return to your ship/'2
The only people who were immune in San Sebastian were
the French, for the one decent feeling capable of penetrating
the rough hides of the most hardened sinners was chivalry
to the enemy. The most degraded British plunderer would
not have touched a Frenchman. Indeed, one of the accusa-
tions made against the British troops by the anti-British party
in Cadiz was that of kindness to the enemy, a charge to
which Lord Wellington gladly assented.
In regard to the charge of kindness to the enemy [he observes], I
am afraid it is but too well founded; and that till it is positively ordered
1 Napier, Vol. V^ p. zy8.         2 Proper, Peninsular Letters, p. 249.
* Though no shadow of excuse can exist for such conduct, it may be
stated that the Spanish in San Sebastian had made common cause with
the French against those who were fighting to free their town for them.
" The whole of Spain ", says Schaumann, " re-echoed with the tale of
the barbarity shown to the Spanish by the English troops on this occa-
sion, but no word was said about the treachery of the Spaniards in the
town " (On the Road with Wellington, p. 389).
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